HENRY JAMES

must retain your innocence: you have to be conscious
all the time within yourself of treachery to something
valuable. If Peter Quint is to be rooted in you, so
must the child his ghost corrupts; if Osmund, Isabel
Archer too. These centres of innocence, these ob-
jects of treachery, are nearly always women: the lovely
daring Isabel Archer, who goes out in her high-handed
wealthy way to meet life and falls to Osmund; Nanda,
the young girl "coming out", who is hemmed in by a
vicious social set; Millie Theale, sick to death just at the
time when life has most to offer, surrendering to Merton
Densher and Kate Croy (apart from Quint and the Gover-
ness the most driven and "damned" of all James's charac-
ters); Maggie Verver, the unsophisticated "good" young
American who encounters her particular corruption in
the Prince and Charlotte Stant; the child Maisie tossed
about among grown-up adulteries. These are the points
of purity in the dark picture.

The attitude of mind which dictated these situations
was a permanent one. Henry James had a marvellous
facility for covering up his tracks (can we be blamed
if we assume he had a reason?). In his magnificent
prefaces he describes the geneses of his stories, where
they were written, the method he adopted, the problems
he faced: he seems, like the conjuror with rolled sleeves,
to show everything. But you have to go further back
than the anecdote at the dinner-table to trace the origin of
such urgent fantasies. In this exploration his prefaces,
even his autobiographies, offer very little help. Certainly
they give his model for goodness; he is less careful to
obliterate that trail back into youth (if one can speak
of care in connexion with a design which was probably
only half-conscious if it was conscious at all). His cousin,
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